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of  the  Towns  of  Abington,  Avon,   Br idgewater , 

East  Bridgewater,   Easton,  Hanson,  Pembroke, 

West  Bridgewater  and  Whitman 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies: 

The  following  report  entitled   "Phase  Two  of  Economic  Base 
Study  and  Development  Program"   is  hereby  submitted  for  your 
consideration.     This  report  was  prepared  by  Metcalf  &  Eddy, 
Inc.  with  assistance  from  the  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Old  Colony  Planning  Council. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present   information  and 
recommendations  which  might  be  used  to  foster  economic 
growth  and  development  in  the  Old  Colony  region.     It  is 
hoped  that  this  report  will  help  to  create  an  awareness  of 
some  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Old  Colony  Area 
economy  and  help  to  stimulate  a  new  period  of  economic 
growth  in  the  region. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Vohn  J.  DeMarco 
Pres  ident 
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Racommendad  Strategy  for  Attracting  New  Target  Industries 
to  the  Old  Colony  Region 

X.  Creata  by  act  of  the  state  legislature  an  Old  Colony 

Regional  Economic  Development  and  Financing  Corporation 
with  adequate  means  of  public  financing  to  sponsor  and 
carry  out  an  industrial  development  program  in  the  Region. 

A  similar  organization  has  been  operating  in  the  Spring- 
fiald  area  for  a  few  years,   and  legislation  is  pending  to 
form  such  an  agency  in  the  Quincy  area.     The  Springfield 
organization   (The  Springfield  Area  Development  Corporation) 
reports  considerable  success,  and  the  key  to  its  operation 
is  reportad  to  be  cooperation  between  the  business  com- 
munity,  the  chamber  of  Commerca,    the  Redevelopment  Authority, 
and  the  Area  Development  Corporation. 

This  type  of  body  in  tha  Old  Colony  Region  would  operate 
in  addition  to  tha  city  and  town  industrial  development 
organizations  in  the  Region  and  should  ba  patterned  after  the 
provisions  of  the  special  legislation*  creating  the  Spring- 
field Araa  Devalopment  Corporation  and  the  pending  legislation 
for  the  Quincy  area.** 

The  Springfield  Act  gives  the  Corporation  the  following 
basic  powers: 

a.     To  deal  or  trade  in  real  estate. 

*Chapter  192,  Acts  of  1960. 
**House  Bill  No.   6923,   1973  Session  of  the  General  Court. 
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b.  To  loan  money  on  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on 

property . 

c.  To  construct  or  alter  civic  or  industrial  buildings. 

d.  To  purchase  or  sell  capital  stock. . 

e.  To  enter  into  joint  business  ventures. 

f.  To  receive  donations. 

g.  To  borrow  money  from  any  financial  institution. 
In  addition,   the  act  provides: 

a.  The  activities  of  the  corporation  be  carried  out 
by  a  board  of  directors  of  15  members. 

b.  The  income  and  transactions  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation. 

Encourage  cooperation  between  this  new  corporation  and 
the  Brockton  Regional  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  support  efforts 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  substantially  increase  its 
annual  budget. 

Ideally,   the  chamber  could  be  made  eligible  to  receive 
matching  funds  with  legislation  similar  to  the  recently 
approved  Plymouth  and  Norfolk  County  Matching  Funds  Act. 
The  Chamber,  by  employing  such  public  funds  as  well  as 
private  funds,  could  be  responsible  as  a  primary  agency  for 
the  promotion,   sales,   and  advertising  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment potential  of  the  Region.     Also,   this  agency  could  have 
responsibility  for  research  activities  on  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Region. 


3.  Seek  out  national  firms  in  target  industries  and 
convince  them  to  establish  offices  or  branches  in  the 
Old  Colony  Region. 

4.  Through  the  use  of  funding  from  the  Federal  "701" 
Comprehensive  Planning  and  Management  Assistance 
Program*  or  from  the  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
carry  out  under  Phase  III  of  the  Economic  Development 
Program,   a  Location  and  Suitability  Study  for  Indus- 
trial Parks.     Such  a  study  should  include  examination 
of  factors  such  as: 

Soils  suitability 
Utility  requirements 
Topography 
Access 

Environmental  impact 

5.  Through  zoning  and  the  Phase  III  of  this  Old  Colony 
Economic  Base  Study  and  Development  Program,   set  aside 
and  zone  for  exclusive  use  regional  industrial  parks. 

6.  With  the  use  of  Federal  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration  (EDA)    funds,  being  development  of  industrial 
parks  through  Regional  Economic  Development  and  Financ- 
ing Corporation.     The  Economic  Development  Administration 
provides  aid  to  areas  which  have  been  designated  as 
eligible  EDA  areas  due  to  high  unemployment  or  low 

*The  same  program  under  which  this  Phase  II  Report  was  prepared. 
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family  income.     The  Old  Colony  Region  has  been  designated 

as  such  an  area„ 

Aid  is  given  in  the  form  of: 

a.  Direct  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  project 
cost  for  acquisition  or  development  of  land  and 
improvements  for  public  works,  public  service,  and 
development  facility  usage „  and  the  acquisition, 
construction,   rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion, 
or  improvement  of  such  facilities,   including  related 
machinery  and  equipment,  within  a  redevelopment  area; 
and 

b.  loans  to  assist  in  financing  the  purchase  or  develop- 
ment of  land  and  improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service,  or  development  facility  usage, 
including  public  works,  public  service,  or  develop- 
ment facility  usage,   to  be  provided  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  legislation  re- 
quiring that  non-Federal  entities  bear  some  part  of 
the  cost  therof,  and  the  acquisition,  construction, 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,   or  improvement 
of  such  facilities,   including  related  machinery  and 
equipment,  within  a  redevelopment  area. 
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Recommended  Strategy  for  Improving  Existing  Target  Industries 
in  the  Old  Colony  Region 

A  preliminary  examination  was  made  of  the  facilities 
of  50  existing  firms    (1972  employment  greater  than  35  persons) 
for  both  those  categories  in  the  Region  which  grew  from  1965- 
1970  and  those  categories  which  were  classified  target  in- 
dustries.    The  results  indicated  that  approximately  55-60 
percent  of  these  firms  are  either  already  occupying  or  plan- 
ning new  or  remodeled  facilities.     Another  5  percent  have  the 
ability  for  on-site  expansion.     Of  the  remaining  35-40  percent, 
about  one  half  are  long  time  firms  which  are  content  with  their 
present  facilities  and  do  not  plan  for  expansion.     The  remaining 
one  half   (about  20  percent  of  the  total)   are  firms  with  some 
potential,  but  which  are  located  in  old  buildings  with  little  or 
no  room  for  on-site  expansion. 

The  conclusion,   then,   must  be  that  existing  firms  with 
growth  potential  generally  are  taking  care  of  themselves,  rather 
than  waiting  for  help  from  the  outside. 

The  Region's  strategy  for  improving  the  existing  firms 
which  have  potential,  but  do  not  or  cannot  plan  for  expansion 
in  their  present  facilities,   should  be  carried  out  as  follows: 

1.     Employing  either  the  Regional  Planning  Agency  or 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  approach  the  individual 
firms  and  discuss  their  potential  as  growth 
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industries o     Determine  their  individual  needs 
such  as  financing,,  or  modernizing  facilities 
or  expansion, 

2.  Discuss  with  these  firms  which  have  no  space 
for  expansion  their  interest  in  moving  to  new 
industrial  park  space  in  the  Region,  when  if 
such  space  is  made  available  through  the 
Federal  EDA  program  listed  in  the  previous 
section. 

3,  Where  the  results  of  these  discussions  are 
promising ,  make  efforts  through  the  proposed  Old 
Colony  Regional  Economic  Development  and  Financing 
Corporation  to  individually  encourage  and  fin- 
ancially assist  these  firms  in  meeting  their  needs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  Economic  Base  Study  and  Davelopment  Program  - 
Phase  II  -  is  undertaken  for  the  Old  Colony  Planning 
Council  as  the  second  step  in  the  formulation  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  program  for  the  Region. 

The  first  phase  was  an  analysis  of  the  past  trends 
and  conditions  of  the  regional  economic  base. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  phase  is  to: 

1.  Determine  growing,  expected  future  growth,  and 
declining  industries  in  the  United  States,  New 
England,   and  Massachusetts. 

2 .  Determine  what  key  factors  are  necessary  to 
attract  expected  future  growth  industries  to 
the  Old  Colony  Region. 

3.  Determine  what  factors  are  present  in  the  Old 
Colony  Region  that  would  facilitate  the 
development  of  potential  growth  industries. 

4.  Recommend  a  strategy  for  attracting  both  new 
industry  and  improving  existing  industry  con- 
sidered to  be  target  industries. 

The  Old  Colony  Planning  Staff  provided  detailed 
data  on  the  Region  in  a  draft  report  entitled  "Phase  II 
Economic  Base  Study  and  Development  Program. "  The 
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consultant  provided  details  of  the  remaining  data  in  the 
form  of  draft  memorandums  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Advisory  Committee. 

The  following  report  is  a  summary  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  these  drafts. 
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Identification  of  Growth  Industries 

Table  1  lists  presently  growing  industries  for  New 
England  in  the  Manufacturing  Sector.  Massachusetts 
growth  industries  are   indicated  by  an  asterisk,     A  list 
of  U.S.   growth  industries  compared  with  New  England  and 
Massachusetts  growth  industries  is  contained  in  Appendix 
Table  1.     Most  of  the  New  England  growth  industries  are 
in  the  major  categories  of  Food  and  Kindred  Products, 
Textile  Mill  Products,  Apparel,   and  other  Textile  Products, 
Machinery  except  Electrical  and  Electrical  Equipment  and 
Supplies.     Most  of  the  Massachusetts  growth  industries  are 
in  the  categories  of  Food  and  Kindred  Products,  Textile 
and  Mill  Products,  Apparel,   and  other  Textile  Products  and 
Machinery,   except  Electrical. 

Presently  growing  industries  for  the  United  States, 
New  England,   and  Massachusetts  were  identified  by  the  nation- 
ally recognized  four-digit  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
(SIC)   numbers  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

From  the  combination  of  data  supplied  by  the  Business 
Research  Department  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and 
data  contained  in  the  1963  and  1967  U.S.  Censuses  of  Manu- 
facturers and  Business-Wholesale  Trade,    identification  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  England  of  growth  industries  was  made 
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on  the  basis  of  area  growth  of  the  industries'  productivity* 
and  capital  labor  index**  compared  against  the  industries' 
growth  in  these  factors  in  the  U.S. 


*Product ivity  -  dollar  value  added  by  manufacture  divided 

by  number  of  production  workers. 

**Capital  Labor  Index  -  dollar  value  added  by  manufacture 

divided  by  total  production  worker 
wages  paid. 
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Table  1  Manufacturing  Growth  Industries  in 
New  England  and  Massachusetts 


SIC  INDUSTRY 
CODE 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

*  2  011  Meatpacking  plants 

2  013  Sausages  and  other  prepared  meats 

*  2033  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

*  2036  Fresh  or  frozen  packaged  fish 

*  2  042   Prepared  feeds  for  animals  and  fowls 
2  051  Bread,,  cakes,   and  related  products 

Textile  Mill  Products 

Weaving  mills:   synthetic  products 
Narrow  fabric  mills 
Finishing  plants:   cotton  products 
Thread  mills 
Lace  goods 

Processed  textile  waste 
Apparel  and  other  Textile  Products 

2  321  Men's  and  boys'   shirts  and  nightwear 

*  2337  Women's  and  misses'   suits  and  coats 
2352  Hats  and  caps,   except  millinery 

*  2361  Children's  dresses  and  blouses 
2386  Leather  and  sheep  lined  clothing 

*  2392  House  furnishings 

2399  Fabricated  textile  products 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 

2  431  Millwork 

2433  Prefabricated  wood  structures 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

2  511  Wood  household  furniture 

2  541  Wood  partitions  and  fixtures 


2221 
2241 
*  2261 
2284 
22  92 
22  94 


*  Also  a  Massachusetts  Growth  Industry 


Table  1  -  Manufacturing  Growth  Industries  in 

New  England  and  Massachusetts  (confd.) 


SIC  INDUSTRY 
CODE 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

2643  Bags,   except  textile  bags 

*  2649  Converted  paper  products 

Printing  and  Publishing 

*  2  7  31  Book  publishing 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products 
3271  Concrete  blocks  and  bricks 
Fabricated  Metal  Products 

*  3445  Architectural  metalwork 

Machinery,  Except  Electrical 

*  3551  Food  products  machinery 
3554  Paper  industries  machinery 

*  3561   Pumps  and  compressors 
3579  Office  machines 

*  3589  Service  industry  machines 

Electrical  Equipment  and  Supplies 

3621  Motors  and  generators  .. 

*  3643  Current-carrying  wiring  devices 
3651  Radio  and  TV  receiving  sets 
3662  Communication  equipment 

3679  Electronic  components 

Instruments  and  Related  Products 

3851  Ophthalmic  goods 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries 

3914  Silverware  and  plated  ware 
3955  Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons 


*  Also  a  Massachusetts  Growth  Industry 

Source:  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  U.S.  Census  of 
Manufacturers  1963  and  1967,  and  estimates  by 
Metcalf  &  Eddy. 


U„S.    industries  whose  output*  has  increased  at  a 
rate  of  5  percent  or  better  were  considered  to  be  U.S. 
growth  industries. 

To  quote  the  First  National  Bank:    "At  this  level  of 
disaggregation,   these  are  the  only  data  available,  but 
this  period  does  not  seem  to  restrict  the  conclusions 
because  both  New  England  and  the  United  States  economies 
were  growing  rapidly,   an  ideal  time  to  identify  the  region's 
growth  industries,"**     This  can  also  be  reasonably  said  of 
the  Massachusetts  economy. 

Table  2   lists  growing  industries   in  the  Wholesale  Trade 
sector  for  the  U.S,,  New  England,   and  Massachusetts.  Whole- 
sale growth  industries  were  identified  from  the  U.S,  Census 
of  Business  for  1963  and  1967,     New  England  and  Massachusetts 
growth  industries  were  identified  on  the  basis  of  area  growth 
in  sales  as  compared  to  the  industry  in  the  whole  of  the  U.S. 
U.S.    industries  whose  sales  grew  20  percent  or  better  between 
1963  and  1967  were  considered  to  be  U.S.  wholesale  growth 
industries . 


*Output  -  dollar  value  of  shipments, 
**Remarks  by  James  M,  Howell,   Vice  President,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,   before  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Electric  Council  of  New  England  at  the  Colonial  Hilton  Inn, 
Wakefield,   Massachusetts,  November  5,  1971. 
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Table  2 .     Wholesale  Growth  Industries  m  the 
United  States ,  New  England  and 
Massachusetts 


+J  CO  -p 

CO  fJ  CO 

5             (d  £  co  c 

O  >i           HH  2  I— I 

CD  +->  o 

CO          W  -P  rd  +J 

•  3               15  CO  5 

CO  TD              5   0  CO  O 

•  C  V  U  rd  Pi 
D  H          S  CD  S  CD 


Code  Wholesale  Industry  

5012  Automobiles  x  x 

5  013  Automotive  Equipment  x  x 

5014  Tires,  Tubes  x  x 

5022  Drugs  x  x 

5028  Paints  and  Varnishes  x 

5029  Other  Chemicals  x 
5034  Notions  and  Dry  Goods  x 
5041  General  line  groceries  x 
5045  Confectionary  x 

5048  Fresh  fruits  and  Vegetables  x 

5063  Electrical  Supplies  x 

5064  Electrical  Appliances  x 
5965  Electronic  Parts  x 

5072  Hardware  x  x 

5077  Air  Conditioning  Equipment  x  x 

5082  Commercial  Machinery  x  x 

508  3  Farm  and  Garden  Machinery  x 

5086  Professional  Equipment  x  x  x 
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Table  2   -  Wholesale  Growth  Industries   in  the 
United  States,  New  England  and 
Massachusetts  (cont'd.) 


SIC 

Code  Whojj^ajj^j^n^^ 

5087  Service  Estab*  Equipment 

5088  Transportation  Equipment 
5092  Petroleum  Bulk  Stations 

5094  Tobacco,   Tobacco  Products 

5095  Alcholic  Beverages 

5096  Paper  Products 

5097  Furniture 

5098  Lumber,  Construction  Materials 

5099  Miscellaneous  Products 
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Table  3  lists  the  New  England  and  Massachusetts  Manu- 
facturing Industries  which  declined  between  1963  and  1967 
on  the  basis  of  Productivity  and  Capital  Labor  Index.  For 
tha  purposes  of  this  report  U . S ■    industries  which  exhibited 
less  than  3  percent  growth  in  output  were  classified  as 
declining  U,S     industries.     A  detailed  comparison  of  the 
U,S.r  New  England,   and  Massachusetts  declining  industries 
is  presented  m  Appendix  Table  A-2 . 

Many  of  the  declining  New  England  and  Massachusetts 
manufacturing  industries  are  m  the  same  major  SIC  classifi- 
cations as  the  growth  industries  such  as  Food  and  Kindred 
Products,   Textile  Mill  Products,  Apparel  and  other  Textile 
Products,   Furniture  and  Fixtures,   and  Machinery,  except 
Electrical o 

The  trend  here  seems  to  be  one  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest-     Many  firms  hava  moved  to  other  regions  and  foreign 
competition  is  affecting  particularly  the  leather  industries. 
The  industries  remaining  hava  done  so  in  great  part  because 
of  tha  available  skilled  labor* 

:  Table  4  lists  those  whole  sale  industries  for  New  England 
and  Massachusetts  which  exhibited  a  decrease  in  sales  between 
1963  and  1967  relative  to  the  United  States.       No  category  of 
wholesale  industry  in  the  U,,So  declined  between  1963  and  1967, 
The  declines  in  New  England-and  Massachusetts  -  based  firms 
represent  a  shift  in  market  orientation. 
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In  New  England  and  Massachusetts 


SIC  INDUSTRY 
CODE 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
2026     Fluid  milk 

*  2034-     Dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
2082     Malt  liquor 

*  2086     Soft  drinks 

*  2087     Flavoring  N.E.C. 
2089     Dry  macaroni 

Textile  Mill  Products 
2  231     Broad  Woven  Wool 

*  225  3     Knit  Outerwear 
2251  Hosiery 

*  2256     Knit  Fabric 

*  2  2  81     Yarn  Spinning 

2282     Yarn  Twisting  and 
Winding 

22  8  3     Yarn,  Wool 

2291     Felt  Goods 

*  229  3     Padding  and  Uphol- 

stry  Filling 

229  8     Cordage  and  Twine 
SIC  INDUSTRY 
CODE 

Apparel  and  other  Textile  Products 

*  2  311     Men's  and  Boys'  coats 

2  32  3     Men's  and  Boys' 
Neckwear 


*  Also  a  declining  Massachusetts  Industry 
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Table  3  Declining  Manufacturing  Industries 

In  New  England  And  Massachusetts  (cont'd). 

SIC  INDUSTRY 
CODE 

2327     Men's  and  Boy's  Trousers 
2  328     Work  Clothing 

*  2  32  9     Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing 

N.E.C. 

*  2  3  31     Blouses  and  Shirts 
2335  Dresses 

2  3  39     Women's  Outerwear 

*  2  351  Millinery 

*  2  36  3     Girls'   Coats  and  Suits 

*  2  369     Children's  Outerwear 

N.E.C. 

*  2  384     Robes  and  Dressing  Gowns 

*  2  38  5  Raincoats 

*  2  38?     Apparel  Belts 
2389     Apparel  N.E.C, 

*  2  394     Canvas  Products 

*  2  39  5     Pleating  and  Novelty 

Stitching 

SIC  INDUSTRY 
CODE 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

2512    Upholstered  Household 
Wood  Furniture 

"  Also  a  declining  Massachusetts  Industry . 
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Table  3  Declining  Manufacturing  Industries 

In  New  England  and  Massachusetts  (cont'd). 


SIC  INDUSTRY 
CODE 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

*  2511     Metal  Household 

Furniture 

*  2591     Venetian  Blinds 

*  2  599     Furniture  N.E.C. 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products 

*  2851     Paints  and  Varnishes 

Leather  -  31 

*  3111     Leather  Tanning  and 

Finishing 

*  3131  Cutstock  and  Findings 

*  3141  Footwear 

*  3142  House  Slippers 

*  3161  Luggage 

3171     Handbags  and  Purses 

Machinery,  Except  Electrical 

*  3522     Farm  Machinery 

Transportation 

*  3  7  31  Shipbuilding 


*  Also  a  declining  Massachusetts  Industry . 

Source :     Estimates  by  Metcalf  8  Eddy  based  on  data  from  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  U.S.  Census 
of  Business. 
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Table  4  -  Declining  Wholesale  industries 
New  England  and  Massachusetts 

in 

9  TP 

CODE 

INDUSTRY 

New 
England 

Massachusetts 

5039 

Footwear 

X 

X 

5042 

General  Line  Groceries 

X 

5043 

Dairy  Products 

X 

5047 

Meats  and  Meat  Products 

X 

5050 

Farm  Products 

X 

5083 

Farm  and  Garden  Machinery 

X 

5  091 

Minerals  and  Metals 

X 

Source 

:  U.S.  Census  of  Business 

1963  and  1967 
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Potential  Future  Growth  Industries 

Appendix  Table  A-3  lists  those  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  and  New  England  which  have 
exhibited  a  reasonable  potential  for  growth  in  the  next 
several  years.     Those  New  England  manufacturing  industries 
which  are  estimated  to  hold  the  greatest  potential  for 
growth  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  in  the  table.  They  are: 


SIC  Code  Industry 

2433  Prefabricated  Wooden  Structures 

2531  Wood  Partitions,   Shelves,   and  Office  Fixtures 

3433  Heating  Equipment 

3542  Machine  Tools 

3551  Food  Products  Machinery 

3553  Woodworking  Machinery 

3554  Paper  Industries  Machinery 
3  561  Pumps  and  Compressors 

3643  Current  Carrying  Wiring  Devices 

3662  Radio  and  TV  Communication  Equipment 

367  9  Electronic  Components 

38  51  Opthalmic  Goods 


Table  5  lists  those  manufacturing  industries  which 
appear  to  have  the  greatest  growth  potential  in 
Massachusetts,     Those  listed  in  the  table  as  Prime 
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Industries  are  expected  to  grow  in  the  whole  of  the  U.S. 
as  well  as  in  New  England  and  the  State.     Those  listed 
as  Secondary  have  shown  good  potential  for  Massachusetts 
even  though  they  are  not  growing  rapidly  in  the  U.S. 
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Table  5  -  Potential  Future  Manufacturing  Growth 
Industries  in  Massachusetts 

SIC 

Code  Prime  Industries 

2  511  Wood  household  furniture 

3551  Food  products  machinery 

3561  Pumps  and  compressors 

3573  Electronic  computing  equipment 

3643  Current  carrying  wiring  devices 

3662  Radio  and  TV  communication  equipment 

3851  Opthalmic  goods 

Secondary  Industries 

2  033  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

2036  Fresh  or  frozen  packaged  fish 

2261  Finishing  plants  -  cotton  products 

2337  Women's  and  misses  suits  and  coats 

2  392  House  furnishings 

2649  Converted  paper  products 

2  731  Book  publishing 

3564  Ventilating  equipment   (Air  pollution  control) 

3589  Service  industry  machines   (Water  pollution) 


Source:  Metcalf  &  Eddy  Estimates  based  on  the  U.S.  Census 
of  Business  and  U.S.   Industrial  Outlook  1972 
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Projections  for  wholesale  trade  growth  industries 
are  available  only  at  the  three-digit  SIC  classification 
level o     These  expected  growth  industries  are  listed  in 
Table  6  for  the  United  States,  New  England,  and 
Massachusetts o     The  wholesale  trade  industry  is  generally 
healthy  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  „ 
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Table  6  -  Potential  Future  Wholesale  Growth  Industries  in 
the  United  States,  New  England  and  Massachusetts 


SIC  United  New 

Code     Industry  States       England  Massachusetts 


501  Motor  Vehicles,   Equipment  X  X 

502  Drugs  and  Chemicals  XX  X 
504  Groceries  X 

506  Electrical  Goods  X 

507  Hardware,   Plumbing  X  X 

508  Machinery  and  Equipment  XX  X 
5091  Metals,   Metalwork  X 

5095  Alcoholic  Beverages  X  X 

5097  Furniture  XX  X 

5098  Lumber,  Construction  X 

Materials 


Source:  Estimates  by  Metcalf  and  Eddy  based  on  data  from 
The  U.S.  Census  of  Business  and  U.S.  Industrial 
Outlook  1972  by  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce . 
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Employmant  Growth  and  Lapor  Intensity 

Table  7  presents  the  growth  in  employment  between 
1960  and  1968  in  the  United  States,  New  England,  and 
Massachusetts „ 

Examination  indicates  that  the  Wholesale  sector  is 
growing  percentage-wise  much  more  rapidly  than  the  majority 
of  manufacturing  industries   in  Massachusetts  and  New 
England . 

Table  8  presents  the  1967  employment  and  employment 
per  establishment  for  the  Massachusetts  growth  industries. 
It  is  clear  from  the  table  that  manufacturing  industries 
in  Massachusetts  tend  to  be  much  more  labor  intensive  than 
wholesale  industries. 
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Table  7  -  Percentage  Change   in  Employment  by  Industry, 
United  States,  New  England,   and  Massachusetts 
1960-1968 


Percentage  change 

stry   (SIC  Code) 

U.S  . 

N.E. 

Mass . 

:  facturing 

17,8 

7.4 

-1.0 

:    and  Kindred  Products    (2  0) 

-0.4 

-7.7 

-16.4 

ile  Mill  Products  (22) 

7.9 

-20.6 

-26.7 

rel  (23) 

13.6 

-8.2 

-8.0 

>er  and  Wood   (2  4) 

-5.3 

-13.9 

-13.6 

Jiiture  (25) 

21.8 

-1.3 

-15.0 

];r  and  Allied  Products  (26) 

16.7 

-1.9 

-0.3 

:iting  and  Publishing  (27) 

15.5 

15.3 

9.5 

l>er  and  Misc.   Plastic  (30) 

47.1 

17.9 

8.8 

cie,   Clay,   and  Glass  (32) 

5.3 

16.7 

14.5 

ricated  Metal  Products  (34) 

22.1 

16.0 

12  .  0 

dinery  except  electrical  (35) 

33.2 

10.8 

10.6 

i:trical  Equipment  and  Supplies 

(36) 

36.5 

24.0 

2.9 

l :ruraents  and  Related  Products 

(38) 

j1  .  i. 

9  7  9 

30.7 

. ^ellaneous  Manufacturing  (39) 

J.  U  .  -J 

0  3 

-1 . 1 

i Lesale  Trade  (50) 

18.6 

37  .6 

44.4 

>rce:  Carter  H.  Golembe  Associates,   Inc.,  The  Commercial  Banking 


Environment  in  Massachusetts  Recent  Developments  and 
Future  Prospects,  June  1971. 
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Table  8  -  Employment  in  Massachusetts  Growth  Industries 


SIC                                                         1967  Employment  1967 

Code     Industry  per  establishment  Employment 

Manufacturing 

2011     Meatpacking  Plants  11.1  2  00 

2  033     Canned  Fruits  and 

Vegetables  33.3  600 

2  036     Fresh  or  Frozen  Packaged 

Fish  52.1  2,400 

2  042     Prepared  Feeds  for  Animals 

and  Fowls  27.7  500 

2261     Finishing  Plants:  Cotton 

Products  153.3  2,300 

2  337    Women's  and  Misses'  Suits 

and  Coats  43.7  5,600 

2361     Children's  Dresses  and 

Blouses  46.1  600 

2392     House  furnishings  37.0  2,000 

2649    Converted  Paper  Products  113.0  5,200 

2731     Book  Publishing  66.7  2,800 

3446    Architectural  Metal  Work  6.5  2  00 

3551     Food  Products  Machinery  60.0  1,200 

3561     Pumps  and  Compressors  147.1  2,500 

3589     Service  Industry  Machines  75.0  1,200 

3643    Current-Carrying  Wiring  Devices      178.6  5,000 
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Table 

8  -  Employment  in  Massachusetts 

Growth  Industries 

(cont . d ) 

SIC 
Code 

Industry- 

1967 
per 

Employment 
establishment 

196  7 

Employment 

Wholesale 

5012 

Automobiles 

18.5 

2  ,300 

501 3 

~J  W  _L  —J 

Ant'omnh  i  \7P   Ron  i  nmpnf 

9.8 

5,  050 

5014 

Tires,  Tubes 

17.9 

1  ,400 

5028 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

7.7 

450 

5045 

Con feet  ionary 

7.6 

550 

5048 

Fresh  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

9.3 

2  ,450 

5072 

licii.  (»i  w  o.  j_ 

12  .7 

1 ,  950 

S077 

7\  -i  >-    PnnH  "i  +•  i        "i  nrr    T?rfn  -J  remiss  m  +- 
nil     V_  UilLJ.  J_  L.  J-  KJLL  J-I  iy     Hi^Ll  J_  ^1UG  11  L. 

8.6 

650 

5086 

Professional  Equipment 

12  .5 

2  ,450 

5087 

Service  Establishment 
Equipment 

9.0 

1 ,850 

5094 

Tobacco,  Tobacco  Products 

11.8 

2  ,000 

5095 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

33.2 

3  ,200 

5097 

Furniture 

9.6 

2  ,82  0 

Source:     U.S.  Census  of  Manufacturers  1967  and  U.S.  Census 
of  Business-Wholesale  Trade  1967. 
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Key  Location  Factors  for  Potential  Future  Growth  Industry 
in  U.S.,  New  England  and  Massachusetts 

A  general  examination  was  made  of  the  basic  locational 
requirements  of  the  potential  growth  industries,  particularly 
those  in  New  England  and  Massachusetts,     Because  there  is  no 
research  material  available  which  breaks  location  factors  down 
by  particular  industries,    it  was  difficult  to  assign  a  relative 
value  to  each  location  factor  for  a  particular  industry.  How- 
ever,  the  main  locational  requirements  apparent  for  the 
majority  of  potential  growth  industries  are  as  follows: 

Proximity  to  good  highways 

Available  Skilled  and  Semi-skilled  labor 

Proximity  to  Market 

Location  of  Raw  Materials 

Public  Utilities   (water,   sewer,  power) 

Vocational  Training 

Available  Technical  Capability 

In  addition,    industries  generally  give  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  the  following  factors: 
Availability  of  Unskilled  labor 
Proximity  to  Educational  Research  Facilities 

Unionization 
Taxes 

Amount  of  Industrialization  Present 
Community  Appearance 
Cultural  Activities 
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Subsidies 

Availability  and  Cost  of  Land 

Unexploited  Market  Potential  of  Product  in 

Market  Area 

However,    it  should  be  emphasized  that  each  individual 
firm  will  have  its  own  key  factors „ 
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Growth  Industries  in  the  Old  Colony  Region 

Manufacturing  growth  industries  in  the  Region  for 
the  period  1965  -  1970  based  on  a  three-digit  SIC  clas- 
sification were  set  forth  in  Table  9   (see  before) „  This 
determination  was  based  primarily  on  employment  data. 
Productivity  ratings  in.  sufficient  detail  are  not  readily 
available.    Those  industries  identified  on  the  basis  of  a 
four-digit  SIC  classification  as  national  or  New  England 
growth  industries  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.     Eight  of 
the  fourteen  industries  fall  into  these  general  growth 
oatagoriaa.    This  would  seem  both  logical  and  a  healthy 
sign  for  the  Region*     Of  course,  there  is  still  a  long  way 
to  go*     Interestingly,  the  Region's  growth  industries  do  not 
generally  correspond  with  the  Massachusetts  growth  industries. 

The  major  exception  to  this  is  Industry  233,  Ladies 
Garments,  which  does  not  appear  in  Table  9  because  there  was 
little  change  in  employment  for  the  period  1965  -  1972. 
However,    in  terms  of  output,   this  is  one  of  the  Region's  most 
outstanding  growth  industries. 

The  Region's  wholesale  industries  nearly  all  exhibited 
employment  ..a-  v.. i  :     1 '    the  three-digit  SIC  code  level  between 
196  3  and  1967.     The  industries  whose  employment  growth  was 
most  significant  are  shown  in  Table  10.,    Also  during  this  time 
*  i  >n h  i  ik:  r  w  i     ■ , ,    .."  :  i  i        i         -      -..l  ci. red  i:    the  alcoholic 

btiv  ui  .i.  i        i  '  i  ,  ;  •    licjurss  decreased. 
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Table  9  -  Manufacturing  Growth  Industries  in  the 
Old  Colony  Region 


SIC 
CODE 


Industry 


Employment  Growth 
1905-1976 


Amount 


Percent 


2  05*  Bakery  Products  67 

2  09  Misc.  Food  Preparation  196 

225  Knitting  Mills  351 

2  31*  Men  and  Boys  Suits  and  Coats  95 

2  51*  Household  Furniture  58 

2  71  Newspapers  43 

307  Misc.   Plastics  Products  140 

344*  Fabricated  Structural  Metal  104 

354*  Metal  Working  Machinery  42 

359*  Misc.  Machinery,   except  electrical  48 

364*  Electric  Lighting  and  Wir        Equip.  52 

367*  Electric  Components  and  Accessories  •  50 

I 

382  Mechanical  Measuring,   Control  Devices  304 

394  Sporting  Goods  64 


73 
1300 
128 
New 
29 
17 
46 
132 
27 
77 
30 
8 
91 
71 


*U.  S.   or  New  England  Growth  Industry 

Source:  Draft  -  Phase  II  Economic  Base  Study  and 
Development  Program  -  Old  Colony  Planning 
Council  Report. 
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Table  10  -  Wholesale  Growth  Industries  in  the  Old 
Colony  Region 


SIC 

CODE  INDUSTRY 

501  Motor  Vehicles  and  Automotive  Equipment 

503  Piece  Goods,  Notions  and  Apparel 

508  Machinery,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

5096  Paper  and  its  Products 


Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Business  1963  and  1967. 
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Key  Location  Factors  Available  in  the  Old  Colony  Region 

A  review  of  the  Region's  assets  for  economic  growth 
indicates  that  the   following  key  location  factors  are  readily 
available  to  attract  future  industry, 

1.  Increase  in  availability   (since  1970)   of  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  labor. 

2.  Proximity  to  market    (overall  Boston  Metropolitan 
area )  „ 

3„     Water   (primarily  available  in  Brockton)    for  heavy 
users  o 

4.  Availability  of  vacant  land 

5.  Proximity  to  educational  research  facilities 
( in  Boston) . 
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Potential  Future  Growth  Industry  in  the  Old  Colony  Region 
and  Labor  Intensity 

Based  on  discussions  with  local  and  state  personnel 

and  information  supplied  by  the  Old  Colony  Planning  Council, 

and  key  location  factors  available  in  the  Region,  potential 

future  manufacturing  growth  industries  are  identified  by 

three-digit  SIC  code  for  the  Region  in  Table  11.     Also  listed 

in  the  table  is  a  measure  of  their  labor  intensity,  based 

on  the  average  for  that  particular  industry  in  the  U.S.  and 

Massachusetts 

Certainly  other  U.S.,  New  England,   and  Massachusetts 
manufacturing  growth  industries  have  some  potential  for 
growth  in  the  Old  Colony  Region.     Those  listed  in  Table  11 
are  considered  to  be  the  most  likely  of  them  all. 

Potential  wholesale  growth  industries  in  the  Old 
Colony  Region  are  expected  to  be  the  same  as  those  for 
Massachusetts  shown  in  Table  6  and  for  the  Region  shown  in 
Table  10. 
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1  a  ux  o 

XX             rUL^ULlu  1     r  L'  L.     i-  w     1V1C*  IIU  1  ol  l.  LI  L  X  I  l'-j     UL  UW  L.  1 1 

Industries  in  the  Old  Colony  Reqion 

C!  TP 

Liu  JJU1 

CODE 

Industry 

Intensity 

205 

Bakerv  Products 

2 

209 

Misc.  Food  Prep. 

1-2 

225 

Knitting  Mills 

4 

231 

Men's  and  Boys'  Suits  and  Coats 

4 

233 

Misses'  and  Womens 1  Outerwear 

3 

239 

Fabricated  Textile  Products 

2 

243 

Millwork  and  Prefabricated  Wood  Products 

1 

251 

Household  Furniture 

1 

2  54 

Partitions.  Shelvincr 

1 

264 

Converted  Paper  Products 

3 

273 

Rook   Pub!  i  shi  ncr  and   Pi-infi  ncr 

3 

278 

Rookhind  incf 

3 

307 

Miscellaneous  Plastic  Products 

3 

342 

Handtools  and  Hardware 

4 

343 

Plumbincr  and  Hsatina 

3 

344 

Fabricated  Structural  Metal  Products 

2 

345 

Screw  Machine  Products 

3 

346 

Metal  Stamoincis 

2 

349 

Miscellaneous  Fabricated  Metal  Products 

2 

354 

Mstalworking  Machinery 

3 

355 

Special  Industrial  Machinery 

3 

357 

Office  and  ContDutincf  Machines 

4 

358 

Service  Industry  Machines 

3 

364 

Electric  Licrhtina  and  Wirincr 

3-4 

365 

Radio  and  TV  Receiving  Sets 

4 

366 

w  w  W 

Communication  Ecuioment 

4 

367 

WW* 

E 1  Qpfrnn i_n  rninDfinenfs 

•1 — '  «V  O  w        Ja  Vl  1  J>V-       \w  VJiUKWll  ^11  Lwv 

4 

381 

Scientific  Research  Instruments 

3 

382 

Mechanical  Measuring  and  Control  Devices 

4 

384 

Medical  Equipment  and  Supplies 

2 

385 

Opthalmic  Goods 

3-4 

Labor  Intensity  Ratings   (Employees  per  establishment) 

1  -   (0-25)  2  -  (25-50) 

3  -   (50-100)  4  -  (100-200) 

Source:  Estimates  by  Metcalf  &  Eddy,  U.S.  Census  of  Business, 
1967. 
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Tarcrat  Industrias 

Tabla  12  lists  target  manufacturing  industrias  for 
tha  Old  colony  Ragion  to  put  its  efforts  toward  attracting. 
Tha  Region's  existing  firms  in  these  industries  have  not 
necessarily  exhibited  recent  growth,   and  in  fact,   five  of 
the  categories  do  not  exist  in  the  Region  at  tha  present 
time   (273.   343,   358.   365,   385).     However,   these  are  cat- 
egories which  appear  to  hold  good  potential  for  firms  which 
will  make  a  positive  input  to  the  Region's  economic  base. 
There  are  presently  5  or  6  major  firms  in  the  Region  in 
these  categories  which  show  great  promise. 

5  industries  in  this  table  were  chosen  in  the 

final  analysis  for  their  tendency  to  be  labor  intensive. 

The  third  column  in  Table  12  is  an  indication  of  the 
Region's  key  locational  assets  which  might  serve  to  attract 
firms  in  a  particular  category.     Thsse  assets  are  not  egually 
strong  for  each  category,  but  estimate  the  Region's  most 
significant  asset  for  each  category. 

The  terms  used  represent  the  following: 

^x^loi^ar^Potej^  -  A  significant  consumer 
demand  for  products  i„  Ne„  England  which  ^  being  ^  ^ 
output  of  New  England  firms. 

Market  -  Proximity  to  the  markets  created  by  the  service 

industrias,   construction  industrv  •  • 

industry,   and  individual  consumer  in 

the  Boston  Metropolitan  area. 

Skilled  Labor  -  Existent   i  r>   i  =.-u 

  ^i^cenc.   m  labor  force  of  workers 

skilled   in   trades  needed  by  the  industry. 


Table  12  -  Target  Manufacturing  Industries  for 
The  Old  Colony  Region 


] 

c 

— — 

•E 

Industry- 

Region's  Key 

LOCat ion  nbbcL 

i 

Converted  Paper  Products 

Unexploited  Mkt.  Potential 

i 

Book  Publishing  and  Printing 

Market 

L 

Hand  Tools  and  Hardware 

Skilled  Labor 

t 

\ 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

Construction  Market 

\ 

"•> 

Special  Industry  Machinery 

Semiskilled  Labor  &  Market 

i 1 

7 

Office  and  Computing  Mach. 

Semiskilled  Labor  &  Market 

1 

3 

Service  Industry  Machines 

Semiskilled  Labor  &  Market 

1 

1 

Electric  Lighting  and  wiring 

Labor 

\ 

5 

Radio  and  TV  Receiving  Sets 

Unexploited  Market  Potential 

\ 

5 

Communication  Equipment 

Technical  Capability 

5 

7 

Electronic  Components 

Semiskilled  Labor  &  Tech.  Cap. 

3 

2 

Mechanical  Measuring, Control  Dev. 

Semiskilled  Labor  &  Market 

3 

4 

Medical  Equip,   and  Supplies 

Technical  capability 

3 

5 

Opthalmic  Goods 

Semiskilled  Labor  &  Market 

3urce:     Determinations  by  Metcalf  and  Eddy 
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Semi-skilled  Labor-Availability  in  labor  force  of 
numbers  of  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workers. 

Technical  capability  -  Availabilty  in  labor  force 
of  pro:. 23S ionals  needed  by  the  industry  and  proximity  to 
research  facilities  in  educational  institutions. 


APPENDIX 


Appendix  Table  A-.1 


DECLINING  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
IN  THE  U.S.   AND  NEW  ENGLAND 


Declining  New  England 
Industry  


Corresponding  Declining 
U.S.  Industries 


2026     Fluid  Milk 


2  011   -  2  099     Food  Products 


2  034  Dried  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

2  082  Malt  Liquor 

2086  Soft  Drinks 

2087  Flavoring  N.E.C. 
2  098  Dry  Macaroni 

2231  Broad  Woven  Wool  2221  -  2269    Textile  Mill 


2251  Hosiery 

2252  Seamless  Hosiery 
22  56  Knit  Fabric 

2281  Yarn  Spinning 

2282  Yarn  Twisting  and 
Winding 

2283  Yarn,  Wool 

22  91     Felt  Goods 

22  93     Padding  and  Uphol- 
stry  Filling 

22  98     Cordage  and  Twine 

2311     Men's  and  Boys'  Coats  2311  -  2399  Apparel 

2  32  3     Man's  and  Boys' 
Neckwear 


2253     Knit  Outerwear 


Products  Except 
Floor  Coverings 
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Declining  New  England  Corresponding  Declining 
Industry   U.S.  Industries  

2327  Men's  and  Boys'  Trousers 

2328  Work  Clothing 

2  32  9  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing 
N.E.C. 

2331  Blouses  and  Shirts 

2335  Dresses 

2  339  Women's  Outerwear 

2342  Corsets 

2351  Millinery 

2363  Girls'  Coats  and  Suits 

2369  Children's  Outerwear 
N.E.C. 

2  384  Robes  and  Dressing  Gowns 

2385  Raincoats 

2387  Apparel  Belts 

2389  Apparel  N.E.C. 

2  394  Canvas  Products 

2395     Pleating  and  Novelty 
Stitching 

2441  -  2443    Wooden  Containers 
Except  Cooperage 

2  512     Upholstered  Household  2  512   -  2  519     Household  Furnitur 

Wood  Furniture 

2514     Metal  Household 
Furniture 

2521   -  2522     Office  Furniture 
2  531     Public  Building  Furniture 
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Declining  New  England 
Industry 

2591     Venetian  Blinds 


2599     Furniture  N»E.C. 
2851     Paints  and  Varnishes 


Corresponding  Declining 
Uo  S.  Industries  

2591  -  2592  Miscellaneous 
Furniture  and 
F  ixtures 


2851     Paints  and  Varnishes 


3111  Leather  Tanning  and 
Finishing 

3131  Cutstock  and  Findings 

3141  Footwear 

3142  House  Slippers 
3161  Luggage 

3171  Handbags  and  Purses 


2861     Gum  and  Wood  Chemicals 


3111   -  3199  Leather  Products 


3522     Farm  Machinery 


3491     Metal  Shipping  Barrels 
and  Drums 

3511   -  3519     Engines  and 
Turbines 

3522     Farm  Machinery 

3531   -  3535  Construction  and 
Mining  Machines 
Except  Cranes  and 
Trucks 

3721   -  3729  Aircraft  and  Parts 


3731  Shipbuilding 


Source:     Estimates  by  Metcalf  &  Eddy  based  on  data  from  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  U.S.  Census 
of  Bus  iness «, 
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Appendix  Table  A-2 

POTENTIAL  FUTURE  GROWTH  INDUSTRIES 
IN  THE  U.S.   AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

United  New 


Food  and  Kindred  Products    (2  0) 

2011  Meat  Packing  Plants  x 

2  013  Sausages  and  Other  Meat  Products  x 

2  024  Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  Desserts  x 

2  033  Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables,   etc.  x 

2036  Fresh  or  Frozen  Packaged  Fish  x 

2  041  Flour  and  Other  Grain  Mill  Products  x 

2  042  Prepared  Feeds  for  Animals  and  Fowls  x 

2043  Cereal  Preparations  x 

2044  Rice  Milling  x 

2  045  Blended  and  Prepared  Flour  x 

2  046  Wet  Corn  Milling  x 

2  051     Bread  and  Other  Bakery  Products 

Except  Biscuit,  Crackers  and  Pretzels  x 

2  086     Bottled  and  Canned  Soft  Drinks  x 

2  087     Flavoring  Extracts  and  Flavoring 

Sirups,   not  elsewhere  classified  x 

Textile  Mill  Products   (22 ) 

22  71     Woven  Carpets  and  Rugs  x 

22  72     Tufted  carpets  and  Rugs  x 

22  79    Carpets ,  Rugs  and  Mats  not  else- 
where classified  x 
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2284     Thread  Mills 
22  92     Lace  Goods 

22  94     Processed  Waste  and  Recovered 
Fibers  and  Flock 

Apparel  (23) 

2  321     Men's,  Youths',   and  Boys'  Shirts, 
Collars,   and  Nightwear 

2337     Suits,  Skirts,   and  Coats,  Except 
Fur  Coats  and  Raincoats 

2  352     Men's  and  Boys'  Hats  and  Caps 

2361     Dresses,  Blouses,  Waists,  and 
Shirts 

2  386     Leather  and  Sheep  Lined  Clothing 

2  392     Housefurnishings ,  Except  Curtains 
and  Draperies 

2  399    Fabricated  Textile  Products,  not 
elsewhere  classified 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  (24) 

2411     Logging  Camps  and  Logging  Contractors 

2421     Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills,  General 

2431  Millwork  Plants 

2432  Veneer  and  Plywood  Plants 

2433  Prefabricated  Wooden  Buildings  and 
Structural  Members 

2499    Wood  Products,  not  elsewhere 
class  if  ied 

Furniture    (2  5) 

2  511     Wood  Household  Furniture,  Except 

Upholstered 


United  New 
States  England 

2515     Mattresses  and  Bedsprings  x 

2  541     Wood  Partitions,   Shelving,  Lockers 

and  Office  and  Store  Fixtures  x  * 

2  542     Metal  Partitions,  Shelving,  Lockers, 

and  Office  and  Store  Fixtures  x  x 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  (26) 

2621     Paper  Mills,   Except  Building  Paper 

Mills  x 

2631     Paperboard  Mills  x 

2  642     Envelopes  x 

2643     Bags,   Except  Textile  Bags  x 

2645    Die  Cut  Paper  and  Paperboard, 

and  Cardboard  x 

2647     Sanitary  Paper  Products  x 

2649    Converted  Paper  and  Paperboard 

Products,  not  elsewhere  classified  x 

2651     Folding  Paperboard  Boxes  x 

2653     Corrugated  and  Solid  Fiber  Boxes  x 

Printing  and  Publishing  (27) 

2731     Books:   Publishing,   and  Printing  x 

2  7  32     Book  Printing  x 

2741     Miscellaneous  Publishing  x 

2751     Commercial  Printing,  Except 

Lithographic  x  x 

2  752     Commercial  Printing,   Lithographic  x  x 

2753     Engraving  and  Plate  Printing  x 

2  761     Manifold  Business  Forms  Manufacturing  x 
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United 
States 


New 

England 


2789    Bookbinding,   and  Miscellaneous 
Related  Work 

2791  Typesetting 

2793  Photoengraving 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  (28) 

2812  Alkalies  and  Chlorine 

2813  Industrial  Gases 

2815  Dyes,  Dye  Intermediates,  and 
Organic  Pigments 

2816  Inorganic  Pigments 

2819     Industrial  Inorganic  Chemicals, 
not  elsewhere  classified 

2821     Plastics  Materials,  Synthetic  Resins 
and  Nonvulcanizable  Elastomers 

2831     Biological  Products 

2833  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  Botantical 
Products 

2834  Pharmaceutical  Prepartions 

2841  Soap  and  Other  Detergents 

2842  Specialty  Cleaning,   Polishing  and 
Sanitation  Preparations 

2843  Surface  Active  Agents,  Finishing 
Agents,  Sulfonated  Oils  and 

Ass  istants 

2844  Perfumes,  Cosmetics,   and  Other 
Toilet  Preparations 

2899    Chemicals  and  Chemical  Preparations, 
not  elsewhere  classified 
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United  New 
States  England 


Petroleum  Industries  (29) 
2  951     Paving  Mixtures  and  Blocks 
2952     Asphalt  Felts  and  Coatings 
Rubber  and  Miscellaneous  Plastics  (30) 
3079     Miscellaneous  Plastics  Products 
Leather  (31) 

3172     Personal  Leather  Goods,  Except 
Handbags  and  Purses 

3199     Leather  Goods,   not  elsewhere 
class  if  ied 

Stone,   Clay  and  Glass  (32) 

3269     Pottery  Products,  not  elsewhere 
class  if ied 

3271     Concrete  Brick  and  Block 

32  72     Concrete  Products,  Except  Block 
and  Brick 

32  91     Abrasive  Products 

32  92     Asbestos  Products 

32  95     Minerals  and  Earths,   Ground  or 
Otherwise  Treated 

Primary  Metals  (33) 

3312     Blast  Furnaces,  Steel  Works,  and  Rolling 
Mills 

3341     Secondary  Smelting,  Refining  and 
Alloying  of  Nonferrous  Metals  and 
Alloys 

3356     Rolling,  Drawing,   and  Extruding  of 
Nonferrous  metals,   except  copper, 
and  aluminum 
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3369     Nonferrous  Castings,   not  else- 
where classified 

3391     Iron  and  Steel  Forgings 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  (34) 

3423     Hand  and  Edge  Tools 

342  5     Hand  Saws  and  Saw  Blades 

3429    Hardware,  not  elsewhere  classifie 

3431  Enameled  Iron  and  Metal  Sanitary 
Ware 

3432  Plumbing  Fixture  Fittings  and 
Trim   (Brass  Goods) 

3433  Heating  Equipment,  Except  Electri 
3444     Sheet  Metal  Work 

3446     Architectural  Metal  Work 

3451  Screw  Machine  Products 

3452  Bolts,  Nuts,   Screws,  Rivets, 
and  Washers 

3461     Metal  Stampings 

3471     Electroplating,   Plating  Polishing 
Anodizing  and  Coloring 

3479    Coating,  Engraving,   and  Allied 

Services  not  elsewhere  classified 

3494     Valves  and  Pipe  Fittings 

3499    Fabricated  Metal  Products 

Machinery,   Except  Electrical  (35) 

3534     Elevators  and  Moving  Stairways 

3536     Hoists,   Industrial  Cranes,  and 
Monorail  Systems 
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United 
States 


New 

England 


x 


3537     Industrial  Trucks,  Tractors, 
Trailers,   and  Stackers 

3541  Machine  Tools,  Metal  Cutting  Types 

3542  Machine  Tools,  Metal  Forming  Types 

3544  Special  Dies  and  Tools 

3545  Machine  Tool  Accessories  and 
Measuring  Devices 

3548     Metalworking  Machinery,  Except 
Machine  Tools 

3551  Food  Products  Machinery 

3552  Textile  Machinery 

3553  Woodworking  Machinery 

3554  Paper  Industries  Machinery 

3555  Printing  Trades  Machinery  and 
Equipment 

3561  Pumps,  Air  and  Gas  Compressors, 
and  Pumping  Equipment 

3562  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings 

3564     Blowers,  Exhaust  and  Ventilating  Fans 

3566  Mechanical  Power  Transmission  Equip- 
ment, Except  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings 

3567  Industrial  Process  Furnaces  and  Ovens 

3573  Electronic  Computing  Equipment 

3574  Calculating  and  Accounting  Machines 

3579     Office  Machines,  not  elsewhere 
classified 


3585     Refrigerators,  refrigeration  machinery 

and  complete  air  conditioning  units  x 

3589    Service  Industry  Machines,  not  else- 
where classified  x 

3599     Machinery  and  Parts,   except  electrical 


x 


X 


X 


United  New 
States  England 


Electrical  Machinery  Equipment  (36) 


3612  Power  Distribution  and  Specialty 
Transformers  x 

3613  Switchgear  and  Switchboard  Apparatus 

3621  Motors  and  Generators 

3622  Industrial  Controls  x 

3631  Household  Cooking  Equipment  x 

3632  Household  Refrigerators  and  Home 

and  Farm  Freezers  x 

3633  Household  Laundry  Equipment  x 

3634  Electric  Housewares  and  Fans  x 

3635  Household  Vacuum  Cleaners  x 

3636  Sewing  Machines  x 

3639    Household  Appliances,  not  elsewhere 
class  if  ied 

3641  Electric  Lamps  x 

3642  Lighting  Fixtures  x 

3643  Current  Carrying  Wiring  Devices  x 

3651     Radio  and  Television  Receiving  Sets, 
Except  Communication  Types 

3661  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Apparatus  x 

3662  Radio  and  Television  Communication 
Equipment  x 

3671  Radio  and  Television  Receiving  Type 
Electron  Tubes  x 

3672  Cathode  Ray  Picture  Tubes  x 

3673  Transmitting,   Industrial,   and  Special 
Purpose  Electron  Tubes  x 

3674  Semiconductors  x 
3679     Electronic  Components  and  Accessories  x 


United  New 
States  England 

Professional  and  Scientific  Instruments  (38) 

3831     Optical  Instruments  and  Lenses 

3841  Surgical  and  Medical  Instruments 
and  Apparatus 

3842  Orthopedic,   Prosthetic,  and  Surgical 
Appliances  and  Supplies 

3843  Dental  Equipment  and  Supplies 
38  51     Ophthalmic  Goods 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries  (39) 


3911  Jewelry,    Precious  Metal  x 

3912  Jewelers  1   Findings  and  Materials  x 

3914  Silverware  and  Plated  Ware  x 

3931  Musical  Instruments  and  Parts  x 

3955  Carbon  Paper  and  Inked  Ribbons  x 

3961  Costume  Jewelry  and  Costume  Novelties 

Except  Precious  Metal  x 


x 

X 


*  Prime  Future  Growth  Industry 

Source:  Metcalf  &  Eddy  estimates  based  on  data  from  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  The  U.S.  Census 
of  Business,   and  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook  1972 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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